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PHILOLOGY 


“Worps, words, words,” said Hamlet once, and it may 
seem to some who are less informed on the subject, that 
philology is a science that deals merely with words. Such 
is not the case. And if it were so, those “mere words,” so 
rich in associations of the past, are trophies worthy to 
be enshrined as precious relics, since they represent 
proud triumphs of the human mind won in intellectual 
battles through the ages. The true philologist is not a 
mere student of language; he must be more if he fulfils the 
duties of his office. While engrossed in the most exact de- 
tails of the smallest word, the least syllable, the seemingly 
insignificant letter, or the minutest fraction of a sound that 
his knowledge enables him to analyze, he must be prepared 
to become in turn the historian, philosopher and logician, 
the physiologist, psychologist and sociologist, and even the 
student of comparative religion, and with it all he must 
ever remain the skilled observer and impartial judge. 
Such are the ideals of the true philologist. 

Interest in the field of philological research has grown 
steadily and healthily. A glance through the pages of any 
good catalogue of publications in the linguistic line will 
reveal a list of two or three hundred titles of journals and 
transactions of learned societies devoted to a study of the 
subject, supplemented by a large number of general peri- 
odicals, special serials, and occasional linguistic reports, to 
say nothing of the countless single works, memoirs, and 
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monographs on philological themes, that annually appear 
not only in Europe and America, but also in Egypt, India, 
Java, China, and Japan. At this very time, moreover, we 
are watching the publication of a succession of immensely 
valuable “Grundrisse”—each devoted to a special group 
of Indo-European tongues and forming a rich storehouse 
of philological material that is encyclopedic in its charac- 
ter. Similar compendiums in other linguistic groups will 
follow. 

Scholars, furthermore, come together each year in philo- 
logical gatherings or assemble at stated intervals in inter- 
national congresses that deal with the manifold sides of 
linguistic activity. It often happens, too, that questions of 
grave import turn upon matters that belong to the philo- 
logian to decide. The historian and theologian will best 
appreciate this fact. Not only this, but hardly a day passes 
without our having to turn to that special monument of 
the philologist’s labor, the dictionary, for information on 
some matter of spelling, definition, or derivation; and the 
number of these standard works and special lexicons, like 
the vast number of words they contain, is ever on the in- 
crease. We need only allude to the great lexicographical 
monuments which France, Germany, England, and 
America have produced within the last thirty years. 
Language, moreover, that globe-encircling chain, has a 
universal interest because of the réle it has played in devel- 
oping human society. If all knowledge was Bacon’s 
sphere, all languages are the philologist’s domain. Noth- 
ing that relates to them can therefore be foreign to his or 
our interests. 

The use of the term “philology,” like most of such desig- 
nations, is a relative one. In its proper sense the word is 
understood to connotate everything that finds its expres- 
sion through the medium of language, and it is as applica- 
ble to literary forms as to spoken speech. This is the broad 
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significance which German and French scholars com- 
monly assign to the word; and, indeed, it is the preferable 
one. But there has grown up in England, as also in 
America and elsewhere, a tendency to narrow and restrict 
the meaning of “philology” to denote that which is other- 
wise called “comparative philology,” “comparative gram- 
mar,” “science of language,” or, in general, “linguistics.” 
This narrowing of the application of the word has its 
advantages; but, let me emphasize again, the broader com- 
prehension of the term is the more correct one, and is more 
in keeping with the scope of the philologian’s vision. 

The possession of language, that divine gift universally 
belonging to mankind, is recognized as having been proba- 
bly the most potent factor in advancing human institutions 
and the world’s civilization. Although everything that 
embodies thought, whether in the form of art, music, sculp- 
ture, or other symbolic or graphic representation, is indeed 
language, in that it is a means of communication, never- 
theless the particular theme of the philologist—to use the 
word in the restricted sense—is the science of speech, 
whether uttered or recorded. It is this gift of language 
that most strikingly distinguishes man from the brute and 
which makes men (to quote Hamlet again) “the paragon 
of animals.” Not that any one for an instant denies that 
animals communicate with each other by cries and signs 
and thus give expression to their feelings, but such utter- 
ances, called forth by instinct, differ toto caelo from the 
speech of man inspired by reason. It must be admitted 
that the attempts that have been made by linguistic inves- 
tigators to analyze or synthesize into articulate speech the 
rudimentary communications of the chimpanzee or some 
other member of the lower creation have thus far, at least, 
failed to supply one of the missing links in the Darwinian 
chain of evidence. There still remains this impassable bar- 
rier to surmount, this dividing gulf to cross. It is true that 
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some investigators, following the example of Garner, are 
at work upon “monkey vocabularies” and “simian dia- 
lects,” but as yet their results are not such that they can 
claim to be of real scientific value. 

As the scientist well knows, language is pre-eminently a 
means to an end. The aim in view is the desire to com- 
municate with others and to understand theminreturn. As 
a means to achieving this end it is easy to recognize how 
the human voice triumphed over gesture and grimace, and 
rose paramount as the fittest and best suited instrument 
to accomplish the task. I need only add that this exquis- 
itely adapted implement, the vow humana, has become 
more and more perfected in the course of ages until its 
capability and efficiency, aided at times by its handmaidens, 
gesticulation and facial expression, seem infinite. So 
wonderful is its power and so miraculous the gift which it 
imparts that philosophers, since the days of the Greeks, 
have not ceased to speculate on the origin of language, 
whether it be God-given, adopted by imitation, evolved 
from ejaculations, or otherwise brought into existence. 
But we may safely declare that no onomatopoetic, or 
“bow-wow” hypothesis, no “pooh-pooh” or “ding-dong” 
theory, no “yo-he-ho” or “Jove and song” explanation (to 
use the catchwords of Max Miller and other investigators 
of the problem), nor in fact any other proposed solution, 
has afforded a complete answer to the enigma of how 
speech began. It is true that each of the numerous sug- 
gestions since Herder’s day has something in its favor, yet 
the problem is too complex, and the combination-lock that 
safeguards the treasured secret is too intricate to be 
opened by a single key. In any case we must concede that 
language had its beginning at least as early as the be- 
ginning of organized society; it is a socio-historical prod- 
uct and the offspring of necessity. The study of language 
falls within the realm of social science. 
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The science of comparative philology is young in years— 
although the oldest, I believe, among the comparative sci- 
ences, except comparative anatomy—but in its relatively 
short lifetime it has contributed liberally to the advance- 
ment of kindred sciences through the methods of research 
it had adopted in advance of them and the results which 
it has been able to accomplish. A century has hardly 
elapsed since the time when philology came into being. So 
quick was its birth and so rapid its growth that it seemed 
to have sprung Minerva-like from the head of a Zeus. Yet 
this science does not owe its origin either to Greece or 
Rome, although the literature of the classic lands contrib- 
uted to its nurture. Comparative philology owes its origin 
toa gift from far-off India. It is true that Plato’s “Craty- 
lus” has still a remote interest for the student of etymology, 
and that the Greek grammarians of Alexandria or their 
Roman counterparts, Varro and Priscian, may be cited as 
quasi-pioneers when we are giving a historical sketch of 
philological studies. It is equally true that Arabic lit- 
erature, from the seventh century onward, can point to 
more than two thousand writers (many of them Persians 
by birth) who dealt with grammatical, lexicographical, 
and philological subjects. It is a fact, likewise, that the 
Jews had their Massoretic scholiasts and a line of He- 
brew grammarians dating from the tenth and the eleventh 
century of our era. Nevertheless, none of these efforts in 
single directions produced comparative philology, al- 
though, like similar endeavors in other lines, they may have 
accomplished something. Comparative philology was born 
on the day when Sanskrit was opened to the eyes of the 
‘Western world. The enthusiasm that stirred the hearts 
of those first pioneers into the realm of India’s sacred lan- 
guage and India’s ancient lore still throbs in the veins of 
their followers to-day and will quicken the pulse-beat of 
inspired workers for generations to come. We may laugh, 
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to be sure, at the old etymology of the word for “meat” in 
the Law Code of Manu: “He will me-eat (masa) in yon- 
der world whose me-eat (mémsa) I eat in this world here, 
for that is the whole meat of the matter.” Or we may be 
amused because the ancient Brahmans called a “prop” a 
“propper” because it was “proper.” We are reminded of 
some of the etymological attempts of the Greeks, or of the 
jocular derivation of “ostler” by Dean Swift from “oat- 
stealer.” But we cannot withhold our admiration from old 
Yaska of India, that earliest of all philologians—for he 
lived about. the fifth century B. C.—nor can we refrain 
from lauding the great Sanskrit grammarian Panini, who 
wrote about 800 B. C., or from praising his long line of 
successors beginning with Katyayana, even if we look ask- 
ance at some of their grammatical foibles and eccentricities, 
or be disappointed at their failure to know all that we know. 
It was they who taught us the scientific analysis of a word 
into root, stem, and suffix; it was they who knew secrets of 
speech that the Greeks never had divined. 

It was Sir William Jones who first drew public attention 
more widely to the value of Sanskrit in the special matter 
of determining the relationship of various groups of lan- 
guages in Asia and Europe, now comprised under the 
general name of Aryan, Indo-Germanic or Indo-Euro- 
pean, since they include the great linguistic families of 
India, Persia, Armenia, and of the Greeks, Romans and 
Kelts, the Teutons and the Slavs. Though the note had 
previously been struck by other scholars, it was the chord 
sounded by him in his: presidential address before the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta in 1786 (published two years 
later) that has echoed on till to-day. 

“The Sanskrit language,” said Sir William, “whatever 
be its antiquity, is of wonderful structure; more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quisitely refined than either; yet bearing to both of them 
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a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the 
forms of grammar, than could have been produced by ac- 
cident; so strong that no philologer could examine all 
three without believing them to have sprung from some 
common source, which perhaps no longer exists. There is 
a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for suppos- 
ing that both the Gothic and Celtic, though blended with a 
different idiom, had the same origin with the Sanskrit.” 

To Germany, however, belongs the honor of producing 
the true founders of the new comparative science at the 
opening of the nineteenth century—and Germany still 
holds the foremost rank in the field. It was Franz Bopp, 
that man of many languages and unbounded patience, 
who became the real leader by showing with laudable ex- 
actness the general relationship that exists between the 
members of the great group of languages in Europe and 
their Asiatic cousins, the languages of India and Persia. 
It was he, likewise, that led the way by proposing a theory 
(sufficiently open to attack later) to explain the origin 
of the endings and formative elements in these highly in- 
flected tongues. 

The second name is well known to every one here pres- 
ent; it is the name of Jakob Grimm. We all must agree 
that there is a special charm in associating the personality 
of this philologist with that delight of our childhood, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, the work of Jakob and his brother 
Wilhelm—the Brothers Grimm, as we call them. There 
was something of the enchanter’s wand in Jakob Grimm’s 
magical power to call forth that which could be divined 
only by an inspired imagination. His great work dealing 
with the Germanic languages as a single group in the 
larger Indo-European family made him the founder of 
historical grammar, as Bopp was of comparative philol- 
ogy. Grimm, likewise, became the Newton of the science 
of language by his wonderful discovery of the law of per- 
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mutation of consonants, known by his name, even if Rask, 
the Dane, had previously blazed out a part of the path. 
Minds of the divining and prophetic character of a Grimm 
entitle philology to the high rank which it enjoys among 
sciences. 

Scientific etymology, as the next branch of comparative 
philology, owes its origin to August Friedrich Pott 
(1802-87). Pott did more than any one else in the first 
half of the nineteenth century to remove the stigma of the 
old jibe of Voltaire that “Etymology is a science in which 
the vowels count for nothing and the consonants for very 
little.” 

When the time was ripe for an organizing spirit, it 
found its expression in Schleicher, who brought the grow- 
ing science to a high degree of advancement by his re- 
markable “Compendium,” first published in 1861, in which 
he presented a portrait sketch of each member of the Indo- 
European family, with an outline picture of the face of the 
Aryan mother in the background. Like the modern re- 
sults of composite photography, the images were in many 
respects imperfect and the likeness by no means wholly 
satisfactory, as we may best judge from the recent stric- 
tures by Oertel on the whole subject of such theoretic 
reconstructions. Schleicher’s views, moreover, on the sub- 
ject of language as a natural science (he himself was a 
natural scientist) have long since proved untenable; and 
certain of his philosophic tenets in regard to language, 
which Streitberg (‘‘Indogermanische Forschungen” 7. 8360— 
872) has proved beyond doubt to have been tinged by 
Hegelianism, can no longer be maintained; nevertheless, 
no one to-day would hesitate to accord to Schleicher philo- 
logical honors of the highest kind. 

Were it possible within the hour allowed for these Wed- 
nesday non-technical lectures, it would be an acceptable 
task to present and summarize the contributions of a dozen 
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other pioneers, like the two Schlegels, Benfey in Sanskrit, 
Curtius in Greek, Corssen and Mommsen in Latin, Zeuss 
in Celtic, Miklosich in Slavic, Diez in Romance, and 
Scherer in Germanic, or again to estimate the valuable 
work accomplished by such men as the Italian Ascoli, the 
Frenchmen Burnouf and Bréal, the Dane Rask, or the 
brilliant Anglo-German Max Miiller, or our own country- 
man Whitney, and the well-known Germans, Fick of 
Breslau, Johannes Schmidt of Berlin, Leskien of Leipzig, 
and also Collitz, whom we have been happy for the past 
twenty years to claim as an American professor. 

A mere mention, however appreciative, will not suffice for 
summarizing the new era created in the seventies and early 
eighties by the Leipzig school known as the Junggramma- 
tiker or Neo-Grammarians. This remarkabletrendinthesci- 
ence was largely a reaction against certain of the older views 
that had been held by such men as Georg Curtius, and it 
was guided in the first instance by Leskien (himself an 
old pupil of Schleicher), who made the shibboleth of the 
new movement the “inviolability of sound-laws”—die Aus- 
nahmslosigkeit der Lautgesetze. The struggle centered 
about a group of younger scholars, especially Osthoff, 
Paul, and Karl Brugmann—the latter, the author of the 
“Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen” (the first volume of which appeared 
in 1886) being universally recognized as the greatest living 
philologist. The whole movement which this younger gener- 
ation of investigators created was coincident in part with 
the phenomenal advance made in the scientific study of 
the modern languages by the side of the classics; for the 
living tongues had gradually begun to assert their right 
and title to consideration by the side of the dead lan- 
guages. The Neo-Grammarians proved themselves up- 
to-date in their readiness to draw illustrations from these 
as well as from ancient tongues; in their willingness to 
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abandon some of the old problems as insoluble in the light 
of our knowledge at the present time; in the sharp distinc- 
tion they made between physical laws and sound-laws 
which admit of the action of the will; in their insistence on 
the likelihood of dialect-mixture as a factor in judging 
languages; and in their emphasis of the réle played by an- 
alogy in the development of linguistic forms. It is im- 
possible here to enter into details as to the various parts 
taken in this movement by men whose articles were con- 
tributed to “Kuhn’s Zeitschrift,” “Bezzenberger’s Bei- 
triige,” and other German periodicals—for the battle was 
largely fought in Germany. The general status of the 
question to-day will be clear to any one who reads the 
recent volumes of the “Indogermanische Forschungen,” 
edited by Brugmann and Streitberg, or who examines the 
articles contributed by any one of the exponents of the 
modern tendencies in the philological journals of France, 
England, and Italy, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, or 
our own America. In the month of August next year, 
1909, the twenty-fifth anniversary of Brugmann’s profes- 
sorship in the chair of Indo-Germanic languages will be 
celebrated by his many pupils and friends. A special vol- 
ume of articles, contributed by his fellow-philologians and 
edited by his co-worker Streitberg, will be prepared in his 
honor. 

In sketching the historical development so as to include 
the main results of the Neo-grammarian movement I have 
had to omit several steps that were of prime importance 
in the way of linguistic discoveries, but which may not be 
familiar at the moment to the audience here gathered. 
The first of these was a series of discoveries that led to the 
gradual clearing away of the so-called exceptions to 
Grimm’s Law. Among the number of these finds was 
that made by the eminent mathematician and Sanskritist 
Hermann Grassmann, who showed that a number of ap- 
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parent violations of the law could be explained by assum- 
ing that the refractory roots in question both began and 
ended with an aspirate in the original Indo-European. 
Of unmatched importance, however, was the discovery 
made in 1877 by Karl Verner, the Dane, that accent exer- 
cised a paramount influence in determining the nature of 
sound-shifts in the Germanic tongues. This particular . 
enunciation, together with Ascoli’s exposition, in 1870, of 
the composite character of the original k-sound, elaborated 
further by Collitz and others, together with Brugmann’s 
remarkable postulation of the law of the nasal sonant, al- 
most entirely did away with the old-fashioned notion of 
“sporadic change” so far as the consonants were concerned, 
and established on a firmer basis than ever before the doc- 
trine that sound-laws have no exception. On the conso- 
nantal side, therefore, there has been little to add since 
those days, except in matters of further detail. 

The vowels, on the other hand, which had “counted for 
nothing” in the time of Voltaire, were still under the ban. 
The true recognition of their value was brought about 
slowly through a succession of investigations that followed 
in the train of Curtius’s “Spaltung des a-Lautes” (1865). 
These researches were carried on mainly by Amelung, 
Osthoff, Brugmann, Collitz, Johannes Schmidt, Hiibsch- 
mann, and particularly by Mahlow, “Die langen Vocale a, 
e, 0, in den europiiischen Sprachen” (1879), and by the 
Swiss philologist, Ferdinand de Saussure, whose “Mémoire 
sur le systéme primitif des voyelles” (1879) still ranks as 
a masterpiece in philological work. Since that era the 
most important contributions to the theory of Indo-Euro- 
pean vocalism have been those made by Bartholomae, 
Bechtel, Fortunatov, Meillet, Brugmann, and Streitberg, 
and especially the studies of accent and its relation to 
vowel gradation made by Hermann Hirt in his “Indoger- 
manischer Akzent” (1895) and “Indogermanischer 
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Ablaut” (1900). There still remains, nevertheless, much 
to elucidate in the whole subject of vowel-variation and ac- 
centuation, and the field promises to be a fruitful one to 
work. 

This discussion of the operation of phonological laws 
leads us to speak of another branch of philology which has 
made remarkable strides in the past half-century. I refer 
_ to the science of phonetics. Not that this is an entirely new 
science, since the Hindu phoneticians more than two thou- 
sand years ago analyzed sounds with an accuracy that still 
excites the admiration of present-day observers; but as a 
branch of science phonetics was little cultivated in the 
West until the middle of the last century. The way had 
indeed been opened by the work done by the pioneer philo- 
logians down to the time of Pott and Benfey. An impos- 
ing array of phonetic formulas had been drawn up, and 
gradually arrangement and discipline triumphed over con- 
fusion and lawlessness; well defined rules of sound-change 
banished arbitrary license. But it remained for special in- 
vestigators to establish a better understanding of the true 
nature of sounds and their production, and to define the 
function of the acoustic, or receptive, side of speech. ‘This 
was the réle of phonetics, and in advancing this new branch 
of linguistic science the modern languages had a distin- 
guished share. 

As promoters of these investigations, the anatomist and 
physicist have joined hands with the linguist and worked 
side by side with him. In this respect the names of Brucke, 
Merkel, Donders, Helmholz, Ellis, Evans, Trautmann, 
Techmer, Sweet, Sievers, Meillet, and Rousselot, and, in 
our country, Bell and Scripture, are conspicuous above the 
rest. The mechanism of the organs which produce speech 
have been examined anatomically from the phonetic stand- 
point with an ever-growing precision. Cleverly devised 
appliances, such as the artificial palate and kindred con- 
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trivances that enable the investigators to mark more ex- 
actly the position of the tongue in pronouncing each given 
sound, have passed into fairly common usage among those 
who deal with the speech-production side of phonetics. On 
the acoustic side remarkable researches have been carried 
on along the line of experimental phonetics, and among 
these I would make particular mention of the series of in- 
vestigations into speech-curves conducted lately by the 
American phonetician E. W. Scripture, whose most re- 
cent contribution to the general subject will be found in 
the publications of the Carnegie Institution at Washing- 
ton. Delicately constructed instruments plot the curves 
of vibrations produced by speech-sounds; and these vibra- 
tions, measured with the utmost precision now possible, are 
transposed into elements of time. The result of these 
transferences are of the greatest interest to the physicist 
and physiologist, as I know best from my friend and col- 
league, Professor Hallock of Columbia, who has worked 
in similar fields. But the philologian has not yet fully 
utilized the results of these investigations, although their 
importance is duly recognized, and we may predict that a 
remarkable advance will be made along this line within the 
next ten or fifteen years, when the achievements in this 
special branch have become more generally accessible. It 
must not be overlooked that the growing number of special 
phonetic journals in various languages tends to broaden the 
knowledge of the subject in every direction. One phase of 
phonetic activity, I may mention before leaving the topic, 
has assumed considerable proportions in this country 
in the form of phonetic rules applied to the simplifica- 
tion of English spelling. The establishment of a Sim- 
plified Spelling Board I count as a hopeful sign in that 
direction. 

On the special side of language as an expression of 
thought, the philosophical speculations of the older days of 
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a Herder or a Lazarus Geiger have given place rather to 
the study of linguistic psychology—in other words, a 
Steinthal has been succeeded by a Wundt with his “Vélker- 
psychologie” (1900), with its investigation into the psy- 
chology of peoples judged from the standpoint of lan- 
guage. As has been admirably remarked by a well-known 
American philologist, “one of the chief characteristics 
of the language-study of the last fifty years is the 
increased attention paid to the psychological factors in lan- 
guage, and never has the relation between linguis- 
tics and psychology been so close as at the present” (a 
statement by Buck in an address on “The Relations of 
Comparative Grammar” delivered at the Congress of 
Arts and Science at St. Louis in 1904). This is indicated, 
for example, by the attention that has been given to com- 
parative studies in respect to the differences shown by in- 
dividual languages in their manner of expressing gram- 
matical relations; or again by special studies of vocabulary 
as representing modes of thought; or by researches into 
the nature of semantic phenomena as an intimation of the 
development of the meanings of words; or, finally, by esti- 
mating the functions of analogy in language with its var- 
ious phases of the associative process. Not only that, but 
the pathological aspects of language, linguistic, disturb- 
ances and disorders of speech, are to-day receiving more 
and more scientific consideration by the philologist. Cases 
of aphasia, or the various forms of inability to produce ar- 
ticulate speech; of paraphasia, or word-confusion; of 
apraxia manifested in a failure to recognize the import of 
designation; and of sensory aphasia, a kind of word-deaf- 
ness and word-blindness—all these are phenomena closely 
observed nowadays by specialists in the realm of experi- 
mental psychology, and considerable progress has been 
made in this manner toward localizing the speech-centers 
and determining the language-functions of the brain. 
18 


Reference has already been made to the possession of 
language as a universal human quality; no race existing 
has been found to be without it. The number of different 
languages consequently runs up to the thousands; a glance 
at the comprehensive work of Friedrich Miiller, “Grund- 
riss der Sprachwissenschaft” (1876-87) will be convinc- 
ing on this point; and if we include dialects, whether that 
term be understood in a strictly scientific sense or con- 
strued in a liberal manner, the number will be increased 
ten-fold. This wide-spread distribution of tongues over 
the globe and their divergent character make the problem 
of classification a difficult one. No thoroughly satisfactory 
classification has yet been found, but the genetic group- 
ing thus far has proved to be the more practical, even if 
the philologist, anthropologist and ethnologist agree that 
language is not, strictly speaking, a sign of race or a proof 
of blood-affinity among peoples. The genetic classifica- 
tion has long been the accepted one, and, so far as my 
knowledge goes, there is no occasion to depart from it as a 
convenient working hypothesis, though it must never be 
erected into a philological dogma. 

The most remarkable change and advance in the general 
philological situation within our lifetime is the advance 
that has been made by admitting not only the modern lan- 
guages to a position beside the classics, but also by opening 
the door to the other great language groups of the world, 
especially the Asiatic, as entitled to a place among the reg- 
ular forms of discipline recognized in education. The 
broadening of the horizon in this respect has been remarka- 
ble. Sufficient allusion has already been made to the influ- 
ence that was exerted upon language studies when San- 
skrit first became known. Hebrew, among other Semitic 
tongues, had already received occasional recognition in 
collegiate institutions as well as theological seminaries, be- 
cause of its just claims to importance for Biblical studies. 
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The gradual advance of Semitics, especially the rapid 
strides made in the study of Assyrian, Babylonian, Syriac, 
Arabic, and other Semitic tongues, followed as a sequel to 
the opening up of new materials from the Orient. Al- 
though Semitic philology is comparatively in its infancy, 
the pioneer work done by de Sacy, Gesenius, Ewald, De- 
litzsch, Wright, Lagarde, and Néldeke, has been carried 
forward by Haupt, Zimmern, Barth, and others, and this 
very day a large work by Brockelmann on the compara- 
tive grammar of the Semitic languages (“Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen”) is 
in course of publication in Leipzig. The recent discoveries 
of ancient Jewish documents, moreover, made by English, 
French, and German savants conducting excavations in 
Egypt promise to be important for philological studies as 
well as for Biblical history in the times of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, since they preserve, among other things, records of a 
petition from the priests of the temple of Jehovah to Ba- 
goas, the Persian governor of Jerusalem under Darius 
Nothus. New light may be thrown by these monuments 
of the past upon the relations existing between the Jews 
and the Persians in early times. Winckler’s recent finds 
of Indian and Iranian names among Hittite remains in 
Asia Minor are likely to prove epoch-making. I may add 
in passing that the old time philological attempts to show 
a relationship between the Semitic and Aryan tongues 
have not failed to exercise a fascination for those who are 
linguistically inclined; the very latest of these endeavors 
is by Pedersen in the current number of the “Indo- 
germanische Forschungen.” 

Among the languages of Africa, the Egyptian has not 
ceased to be studied since the days of the discovery of the 
famous Rosetta Stone. The names of Champollion, of 
Lepsius, de Rouge, Brugsch, Ebers, Maspero, Piehl, and 
Flinders Petrie have been supplemented by Erman, the 
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distinguished Egyptologist of Berlin, who introduced the 
historical method in the study of Egyptian, and he has been 
ably seconded by our American Breasted of Chicago, and 
W. Max Miiller of Philadelphia. Among the number of 
linguistic workers on Koptic, Stern and Steindorff—both 
Germans—may be mentioned; and there are earnest schol- 
ars, like Reinisch, Bleek, Steinthal, Krapf, Koelb, Tor- 
rend, engaged in investigating the other African tongues, 
but the entire field needs more cultivation before rich 
fruits may be expected, and it is to be wished that more 
universities may follow the lead already made by several 
in establishing chairs of Egyptology, and by making 
better provision for the general study of the languages 
of the land between the Mediterranean and the Cape of 
Good Hope. I must not neglect to add that a special peri- 
odical for the study of African languages—“Zeitschrift 
fiir afrikanische Sprachen”—was started in 1887 and has 
been succeeded by another which was founded in 1895, by 
Seidel of Berlin, to include likewise the Oceanic languages 
with the African. 

China has fared reasonably well philologically, consider- 
ing the fact that attention is not always given ungrudg- 
ingly to distant lands. She has had her Stanislas Julien, 
Williams, Legge, and Schlegel, and still may claim her 
Giles, Georg von der Gabelentz, Chavannes, and our col- 
league Hirth. The growth of interest in the Celestial Em- 
pire has been so marked that to-day chairs in Chinese are 
admitted to an equal share in the honors accorded to other 
Asiatic claimants in certain of the universities of Kurope 
and America. The languages of Japan, Korea, Tibet, 
Turkistan, Central and Northern Asia, the problematic 
Hittite and Sumero-Accadian, as well as the old tongues 
in Mexico and South America have each their devoted 
specialists, whose yeoman service is being appreciated more 
and more as the rapid advance in intercourse between na- 
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tions brings these various regions into closer touch with 
our present interests. ‘The same is true of the various 
Polynesian tongues, and our own country’s interest in 
Oceanic languages is no longer remote since the day of the 
battle of Manila, when the Philippines came into the pos- 
session of the United States. For that reason, studies of 
the Philippine dialects are for us to-day no longer an out- 
of-the-way subject, but a near-at-hand theme, as shown, 
for example, by the active work done in the field by Blake 
and others, including Conant, since 1898. 

Speaking of America naturally leads to a special men- 
tion of the interest that is being taken in the study of the 
languages of the American Indians. Ever-increasing sci- 
entific attention has been given to the subject within the 
last half century by such workers as Gallatin, Brinton, 
Gatschet, Kleinschmidt, Dorsey, and our Columbia pro- 
fessor, Boas, so that the investigation of the linguistic 
stocks of the New World forms a special branch of philo- 
logical research in several learned institutions both at 
home and abroad. Within the next few years, moreover, 
we may look for a “Handbook of the Languages of the 
American Indians north of Mexico,” already announced 
to be in the course of preparation by the Bureau of Eth- 
nology at Washington. 

The relation which .the science of language bears to 
other branches of scientific study has been indicated more 
than once in the course of this address, even if no time was 
allowed to elaborate upon the points; and there now remain 
only a few minutes to touch upon some of the advances 
made, and to mention some of the present tenden- 
cies and problems in philology. Among the departments 
in which marked progress has been made is that of com- 
parative syntax as a special branch of philological science. 
The name of Delbriick, a collaborator of Brugmann, 
stands pre-eminently forth in this division, and he has had 
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the ablest backing from scores of specialists in the allied 
fields. 

‘In the range of comparative metrics similar advances 
have been made in specialized lines since the time of West- 
phal, until to-day the Germanist Sievers, no longer con- 
tent to confine his contributions to the realm of Teutonic 
rhythm, has gone forward to discuss the minutiae of San- 
skrit meters in the Veda, and has even published an exten- 
. sive series of investigations on the subject of Hebrew 
versification. From the same gifted philologian, who is 
competent in so many fields, we may also look for some 
interesting deductions with regard to the general topic of’ - 
the rhythm of prose. 

The study of the meaning of words in different languages 
(a branch of paramount importance in lexicography) has 
led to another specialized phase of philological research 
known as semasiology, or semantics, in which the name of 
the French scholar Bréal stands in the foreground. 

Certain other aspects of philology and the application 
of its results are familiar to the student of mythology, eth- 
nology, anthropology, sociology, and comparative re- 
ligion, as already indicated. The importance, for exam- 
ple, of Schrader’s contributions in the line of prehistoric 
Indo-Germanie antiquities and the early civilization of 
Europe is not easy to overestimate, even when presented 
in its newest form in his “Reallexikon der indogerman- 
ischen Altertumskunde” (1901). Somewhat kindred in 
their nature are Hirt’s “Die Indogermanen” (two vol- 
umes, 1905-7) and Meringer’s contributions on the sub- 
ject of “Wéorter und Sachen” that have appeared in the 
“Tndogermanische Forschungen.” If Victor Hehn’s book, 
entitled “Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere,” on the cultivated 
plants and domestic animals of Asia in relation to Europe, 
written nearly forty’ years ago, still remains a standard 
work, because of the admirable manner in which its mate- 
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rial was treated from the comparative standpoint, we may 
place beside it the second edition of Mannhardt’s “Wald- 
und Feldkulte” (1905) and Hoops’s “Waldbaéume und 
Kulturpflanzen im germanischen Altertum” (1905), to 
both of which works the results of comparative philology 
have contributed conspicuously. It would be easy offhand 
to adduce a score or more of similar illustrations, like 
Adalbert Kuhn’s “Herabkunft des Feuers” (2 ed. 1857) 
and de Gubernatis’s “Zoological Mythology” (1872) and 
“Mythologie de plantes” (1878-82) ,—but enough! 

Closely connected with researches of this character and 
always a subject of interest to the philologist is the ques- 
tion as to the location of the primitive home of the Indo- 
Germanic peoples. In the eyes of most philologians Asia 
has long since been forced to yield her claim to the distine- 
tion of having been the cradle of the Aryan race; instead 
of that, several different countries in Europe, from Sweden 
to the Caucasus, have put forward a claim through special 
pleaders as being entitled to the honor. At the present 
moment the plea urged by those in favor of the north of 
Europe seems to receive by far the most support; in fact, 
the two most recent works that touch on the subject 
(Much, “Die Heimat der Indogermanen,” 1902, and 
Hirt, “Die Indogermanen,” 1905-7) incline either toward 
the Western shore of the Baltic or toward the lowland re- 
gions of northern Europe that roughly correspond to a 
portion of the modern Empire of Germany. 

The whole question of linguistic affinities already re- 
ferred to when mentioning Semitics in connection with 
Indo-European seems still to linger in the air but to be 
no nearer solution than it was long ago. In a semi- 
popular but suggestive primer on the “History of Lan- 
guage” (1900) the English scholar Sweet, for example, 
throws down the gauntlet for his fellow-linguists to take 
up, by an attempt to show that there are peculiar affinities 
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between Aryan languages and seemingly unrelated groups 
of Ugrian and Ural-Altaic tongues, as well as likenesses 
to the problematical Sumerian. It is only fair to add that 
Sweet frankly declared at the outset his anticipation of 
strong opposition to such a hypothesis, and, furthermore 
to state that our view of the question depends much upon 
our attitude toward the great problem of the descent of all 
languages, whether we seek to derive them from a common 
primeval language or from a number of independently 
evolved parent languages. 

It is of peculiar interest in this connection to call atten- 
tion to a matter that is likely to be followed by a train of 
linguistic surprises as well as by important results in other 
lines. I refer to the remarkable discoveries that have been 
made in Eastern Turkistan by the expedition of Griin- 
wedel and Le Coq, sent out under the patronage of the 
Emperor of Germany. The wonderful finds that have 
been made in the sand-buried ruins of that district, like 
those previously unearthed by Stein, are of extraordinary 
significance not alone for history, archaeology, and art, 
but also for the various branches of philological studies, if 
we may judge from the specimens already made accessi- 
ble by Pischel, F. W. K. Miiller, Sieg, and Siegeling in 
the transactions of the Berlin Academy, and by Salemann 
in the Academy of St. Petersburg. The philologian will 
have a hard problem to solve, and will require additional 
help from his brothers in the allied sciences, when he comes 
to account for the paradoxical presence of a centwm-lan- 
guage instead of a Satam-language in the speech beyond 
the Oxus, or, in other words, to explain the anomalous 
presence in Asia of a tongue with the k-sound, which is 
characteristic of European languages in contrast to the 
palatal sibilant that distinguishes the Eastern Aryan 
group. Students of the history of art will find new treas- 
ures among these dust-heaps; while the student of relig- 
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ion may not only look for more light on Manichaeism, but 
may also find additional fragments of the New Testa- 
ment rendered into the language of Sasanian Persia, be- 
sides those Pazand fragments which Miiller has already 
edited. i 

Owing to the rapid strides made in linguistic studies 
during recent years, it is but natural to expect that views 
should constantly be undergoing change and that opinions 
which were current a few years ago should now be anti- 
quated or be wholly rejected. On the other hand, many 
theories that have been attacked and seemingly supplanted 
for a time have ultimately proved their title to continued 
existence or to be allowed to stand alongside of the hy- 
pothesis that sought to replace them. Such a case, for ex- 
ample, may be found in that much mooted problem of the 
origin of Indo-European inflection. Why does the San- 
skrit verbal conjugation of the verb “to bear” show bhar- 
a-mi, bhar-a-si, bhar-a-ti, ete., which may be paralleled 
with the varied forms that express “I bear, thou bearest, 
he bears,” in the different languages of the entire Aryan 
family? Bopp’s old-time theory of the pronominal origin 
of these inflectional endings, though more or less current 
still in popular circles, has long since ceased to find general 
favor in the eyes of specialists, despite the fact that noth- 
ing really satisfactory has supplanted it. Hirt (IF 17.36- 
84) has made a very plausible plea for the origin of ver- 
bal forms from the noun, and for the part played by 
ablaut in the development of formative elements, and he 
has supported his contention with great ingenuity; never- 
theless, there still remains so much that is not explained, 
that his hypothesis, though containing undoubted germs 
of truth, fails to carry full conviction, although what is 
true in it must be combined with what is true in Bopp’s 
theory till scholars supplement it and its other predeces- 
sors by casting new light on this dark subject. 
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The changes in special linguistic nomenclature strike 
every one who reviews the progress made during the past 
fifty years. Instead of employing the terms “prefixes,” 
“suffixes,” and “affixes,” the tendency at the instant is to 
follow Brugmann’s designation “Formantia” by adopting 
“formative elements.” “Root determinatives” (a transla- 
tion of Per Persson’s “Wurzeldeterminativa”) is a watch- 
word in the linguistic camp. Instead of invariably postu- 
lating monosyllabic roots, as in our youth, the linguist 
nowadays often operates with “bases” that may be dissyl- 
labic or trisyllabic. The importance, moreover, that is to 
be attached to the hypothetical reconstruction of primitive 
Indo-European forms like *ésti, “he is,” is open to more or 
less discussion, as referred to above and shown by the re- 
spective positions taken by Oertel and Buck at the philo- 
logical session of the Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. 
Louis in 1904. In all such matters much depends upon 
the interpretation that we give to the hypothetical starred 
form—whether it be regarded as a convenient algebraic 
formula with which to operate, or whether we are to give 
more weight to it in presuming that it may represent a 
form actually spoken in some prehistoric period. It is like- 
wise problematical how far the results obtained through 
linguistic evidence are to be used in reconstructing a pic- 
ture of the conditions of primitive antiquty. Greater con- 
servatism than formerly is used in this respect, and we are 
no longer so positive that the “daughter of the household” 
was the picturesque “milkmaid” in the dawn of Aryan civ- 
ilization. Philological testimony serves rather as corrob- 
orative evidence than as a primary basis, and goes hand in 
hand with the evidence furnished by anthropology, geol- 
ogy, botany, and kindred sciences that help to elucidate 
the early history of man. 

One topic more, before I close. Reference was made at 
the outset of this lecture to the universality of language. 
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But universality of language does not mean a universal 
language. From time to time the air has been charged 
with talk about pasi-glots, pasi-linguas, and pasi-graphs, 
which imply that the world is to have but a single speech. 
The notion is a millennial one and is as old as the days 
of the prophet Zoroaster if we may accept the authority of 
the Bundahishn, or “Book of Creation” (80. 23), and the 
Greek record of Plutarch, “Isis and Osiris” (47. 9). As 
long ago as 1668 a learned work on the subject of a theo- 
retic and universal language was written by the Oxford 
divine, Bishop Wilkins, and entitled “An Essay towards a 
Real Character and a Philosophic Language”; since that 
time “universal languages” have appeared and disap- 
peared without doing any serious good or serious harm. 
Volapiik, Lange Bleu, Spelin, and Esperanto are but ex- 
amples of the general movement that is really idealistic in 
its hopes. For those who care to read the latest word on the 
subject I would refer to Brugmann and Leskien’s adverse 
article on the subject artificial languages in “Indogerman- 
ische Forschungen” (1907) and to Baudouin de Cour- 
tenay’s rejoinder in “Ostwalds Annalen der Naturphilo- 
sophie” (1908), which represents the most favorable side 
of the matter. 


And now to conclude—for I can not even mention a 
number of other problems—what has philology in its 
broadest sense accomplished? 

It has brought cosmos out of chaos. 

In its comparative aspect it has shown convincingly that a 
close kinship exists between groups of languages, and it has 
sought to classify these scientifically with appropriate ref- 
erence to man’s distribution throughout the world, though 
without insisting too strongly on the relation of language 
to race, for it fully recognizes the scientific importance of 
an adequately conservative view in that regard. 
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It has dealt liberally and sympathetically with the vari- 
ous aspects of language treated historically and philosoph- 
ically as a factor in the world’s civilization. 

It has shown a praiseworthy readiness to ally itself with 
kindred sciences and often to adopt their results, even 
where its method of scholarly research had already lent 
much to them. 

It has shown itself more than open to adopt into its ser- 
vice many new branches of study as forms of discipline if 
their activity be found suited to contribute to the ideal aim 
it has in view. 

It has shown itself, on the other hand, more than intol- 
erant of anything that approached charlatanism or was 
unworthy of science. 

Last but not least, I would repeat again, the breadth 
and scope of philology in its broadest sense makes an ap- 
peal to the human heart and the human mind as a science, 
and I hope that you, my generous hearers, will graciously 
concede that the true philologian is not a man occupied 
with mere “words, words, words.” 
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